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Stakes Are Huge In 
Battle OF Atlantic 


Control of Ocean Highway Is Vi- 
tal to Survival of Great Brit- 
ain in Present Crisis 


U. S. PLAYS IMPORTANT ROLE 


Our Navy Assists British in Keep- 
ing Sea Lanes Open to Steady 
Flow of War Materials 














Britain heard little but bad news 
from the Russian front, last week. 
Leningrad had been _ surrounded, 
Kiev had been taken, and Nazi pan- 
zer divisions were plunging across 
the flat terrain of the Ukraine to- 
ward Kharkov and the Don Basin, 
the industrial heart of the Soviets. 
So many Russian troops and so much 
Russian equipment had been lost 
that the British were gravely con- 
cerned over the situation of their 
ally. If Russia was to hold out, it 
was said, she would need a great 
deal of help and she would need 
it quickly. 

This realization has caused the 
British to turn their eyes once again 
toward the Atlantic, across which 
this help must come. If Russia is to 
win, Britain and the United States 
must command the sea lanes and 
hurry supplies to the Soviet. If she 
loses, the British will need more 
supplies than ever, for then Hitler 
will be able to concentrate every re- 
source of Europe and Russia against 
them. 


The Atlantic Battleground 

In any case the North Atlantic 
has lost none of its importance as 
a great battleground of the current 
war. Some observers still believe it 
to be a more crucial area than the 
battlefields of Russia. Hitler might 
defeat the Russians, they say, and 
still lose the war. But if his sub- 
marines and warships manage to 
shut off American supplies from 
Britain, the British are bound to fall. 
In this case, it follows, there could 
be no more opposition to Germany 
in Europe. 

The great importance of the At- 
lantic is not limited to this war 
period nor is it due to its size. Actu- 
ally the Atlantic is only half as 
large as the Pacific. But it happens 
that Europe, Africa, North and South 
America, the four continents which 
line this ocean, are all tipped so 
that their “long slopes” drop toward 
that ocean. The great rivers of these 
four continents—the Loire, the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Congo, the Plate, the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence—drain into the Atlan- 
tic. 

The total area of land draining 
into the Atlantic is nearly four times 
greater than that draining into the 
Pacific. This has had some very im- 
portant effects. In times past the 
merchants and traders in the centers 
of these continents have tended to 
carry their goods down the great 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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When Yeu Argue 
By Walter E. Myer 


When you engage in an argument, do you ever stop to figure out. what 
your purpose is? Why are you arguing? What do you hope to accomplish 
by the discussion? You really need to think about your purposes, for the 
form of the discussion will depend very largely upon what you plan to gain 
by it. 

People often argue for the same reason that children wrestle, or that dogs 
play or fight. It is a form of exercise. Dogs like nothing better than to engage 
in make-believe combat. They feel the urge to bark and growl, and to wrestle. 
Children feel the same urge. If asked why they are forever wrestling, they 
may say, “Just for fun,” but in fact they are getting needed physical exercise. 


As the children grow older, they feel the urge to exercise their minds as well 
as their bodies. Hence, they engage in mental gymnastics. They argue; try to 
overcome their companions in discussion. When this is the purpose of an argu- 
ment, rules of logic may be ignored. One does not need to be especially 
reasonable. Any kind of statement or assertion or reply is in order, if it gains 
& point over one’s opponent. The purpose is to get the better of the person 
with whom one is engaged in the exercise of mental gymnastics. 

You may, however, have another purpose when you argue. You may be 
trying to persuade someone to do as you wish him to do. If your object is 
persuasion, you take care not to embarrass the one with whom you are talking. 
You do not wish to overcome him. You make no effort to display your skill or 
your wit. You are more likely to flatter the other fellow. You use your skill 
to make him see your point of view, but you are always tactful and considerate. 


You may have still another motive. You are not engaged merely in playful 
mental exercise and you are not trying to persuade anyone; but you are trying 
to find out the truth about something. You wish to thresh out some difficult 
problem; you need help in doing it. So you engage in discussion with one 
whose opinions you respect. You state your point of view and then you listen 
to his. You are as anxious to learn something from him as you are to have 
him learn from you. The hope is that as a result of this discussion, both parties 
to it will come out with more facts and with better-balanced ideas than when 
they went in. 

If this is your object, you will be a listener as well as a speaker. You will 
express your convictions as strongly as you can, but you will be willing to 
change your opinions if it should appear, in the light of new evidence, that you 
are wrong. This is the form of discussion which sensible people will learn to 
use, especially when they are dealing with issues of real importance. 


Heavy Taxes Levied 
By Revenue | Measure 


Increases and New Taxes Will 
Raise Total of 13 Bil- 
lion in Coming Year 


LATER INCREASES EXPECTED 


Mounting Cost of Defense Program 
Makes Another Tax Measure 
Probable Next Year 











In a few days, every man, woman, 
and child in the United States will 
have to dig into his pockets and pay 
out more money to the federal gov- 
ernment in taxes. The new tax bill 
will go into effect October 1. It is 
the largest tax bill in the history of 
our country. It will reach down to 
every citizen in one way or another. 

Congress worked on the new tax 
bill five months before it was finally 
adopted. All possible sources of rev- 
enue have been studied to meet the 
growing costs of national defense. 
Consequently the new tax law is 
broader than any we have had be- 
fore. It consists of a large number 
of different taxes and it places taxes 
on hundreds of different items. It in- 
creases many existing taxes and im- 
poses a lot of new ones. 


Broad Tax Base 

The cost of national defense is thus 
being brought home to the American 
people in a striking way. The income 
tax alone will affect more people than 
ever before. Next March 15, when the 
first installment falls due, more than 
2,275,000 additional persons will have 
to pay an income tax—persons who 
under previous laws did not earn 
enough to pay an income tax. Alto- 
gether some 13,000,000 individuals 
will have to pay the tax on their 
1941 incomes. 

This means that every single person 
who earns more than $750 and every 
married person with an income of 
more than $1,500 will be taxed. An 
unmarried person earning more than 
$14.40 a week now comes under the 
income tax, and a married couple 
making more than $28.90 must pay 
the tax. 

This is the second time in two years 
that personal exemptions have been 
reduced. Just last year, single persons 
were allowed a $1,000 exemption and 
married couples $2,500. A new tax 
law was written reducing the exemp- 
tion to $800 for single persons and 
$2,000 for married couples. Now the 
exemptions have been lowered to $750 
and $1,500. 

But that is only part of the story. 
Those who have already been paying 
income taxes will find next year that 
they will have to pay many times as 
much as they paid last year. In cer- 
tain cases, the increase will amount 
to 100 per cent; in others it will soar 
to 700 per cent. For example, a mar- 
ried couple with an income of $2,500 
had to pay $11 under the old law. 
Under the new law, the tax bill will 
amount to $90. In fact, the new taxes 
will be so heavy that the government 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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(From a drawing by Newman S. Sudduth, staff artist of The Washington Star.) 


Analyze Yourself! 


Third of a Series of Tests by Which You May Determine Your Rating 
in Civic Efficiency, Personality, and Character 


HE following nine questions may 

be useful in helping a student to 
determine how effective his study 
habits are. 


1. Do you have a regular place to 
work? 

This is not essential, but is fairly 
important. If there is some desk, 
chair, room, or corner where you 
work and where you do little else, 
you associate that place with mental 
activity. On the other hand, if you 
try to work in a place frequently 
devoted to play, recreation, or con- 
versation, you are constantly re- 
minded of the various activities as- 
sociated with the place and it is 
harder for you to keep your mind 
on your work. 

2. How well do you concentrate? 

The mind has a tendency to flit 
from one thing to another. The span 
of attention is usually short. Even 
the greatest of thinkers have trouble 
along this line. It is only with 
effort that you can fix your attention 
upon any specific thing and keep at 
it. Your success at this effort will 
never be complete, but if you under- 
stand the problem and bring your- 
self back to the printed page when- 
ever you find your mind wandering, 
you will be able to improve. 

3. Are you constantly enlarging 
your vocabulary? 

When your lessons are hard, it 
is likely to be because they contain 
many words which you do not un- 
derstand. Your ideas are, therefore, 
vague instead of being clear and 
precise. You should have a diction- 
ary on your desk. 

4. Do you read rapidly? 

Many students dawdle over their 
reading. They may have the mis- 
taken idea that they will understand 
things better if they read slowly. 
This is usually not true. You should 
not, of course, read too rapidly. You 
should not merely “skim” a page. 
You are more likely to keep your 
mind on the page and to understand 
what you are reading, however, if 
you read rapidly. 

5. After you have read your lesson 
or a section of it, do you test your- 
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self effectively on your reading? 

Do not wait until you get to class 
and are called upon to see whether 
you have gained what you should 
have from your studies. It is far 
less embarrassing to do the pre- 
liminary testing yourself. Close 
your book and see what you have 
retained. If part of the work over 
which you have gone is unclear, 
go back and clear up the doubtful 
points. 

6. Do you frequently make a writ- 
ten outline of the important facts 
or ideas of your lesson? 

This is a good form of self-testing. 
You may think you understand a 
thing until you undertake to put it 
into exact words. Then you may 
find that you are vague and in- 
definite. 

7. Do you make a list of the points 
upon which you are not clear or of 
questions which you would like to 
have answered after you have read 
your lesson? 

This should always be done; then 
if you need more information on 
some point, you can either read 
further about the matter, or bring 
the question up for consideration 
in class. 

8. Do you broaden your knowl- 
edge by doing some reading which 
is not required in the lesson? 

Do not depend wholly upon in- 
structions from your teacher. Read 
quite a little on your own responsi- 
bility. It is only in this way that 
you will develop real leadership. 

9. Do you occasionally go back 
over earlier lessons so as to keep the 
facts or ideas which they contain in 
mind? 

No one lesson should be consid- 
ered as something separate from 
all the others. You should do quite 
a little reviewing. Then you should 
stop and summarize the work of a 
week or a month in your mind. Give 
thought to the more important facts 
or the larger problems which have 
been presented. Be able to see the 
work of a week or a month or a 
term as a whole. 


Washington Notes == 


VISITOR to Washington may have a fleeting impression that there has been 

more tinkering with the calendar, and that the Christmas holidays have 
been advanced a few weeks. Certainly the crowds in the stores and on the 
streets remind one of the Christmas rush. They also remind older residents of 
the multitudes which filled the city to overflowing during the days of the first 
World War. 

Now, as then, it is hard to find seats in street- 
cars or buses. Restaurants are crowded. Hospi- 
tals are full and people are urged not to seek 
admission to hospitals except in cases of serious 
illness. 

Such crowded conditions prevail in many 
American cities and towns, particularly those 
in which defense industries are located. But the 
national capital is among the most congested of 
all. It is the most rapidly growing of all the large 
cities of the nation. Two-thirds of all employed people work for the government 
and the government departments have been expanding all through the de- 
pression years. They are being enlarged even more rapidly since the depression 
has given way to the war boom. 





* te ** 


EARINGS before congressional committees are as a rule tedious, dull, and 
tiring, and as such are usually avoided by sight-seekers. Such has not been 
the case, however, with the Senate committee investigating the movies, for 
literally hundreds of people have crowded into 
the big Senate caucus chamber to see what Life 
magazine calls “Washington’s funniest political 
circus of the year.” With “standing room only” 
for many, they have craned their necks at Wen- 
dell Willkie, counsel for the movies, at Senator 
Nye, John T. Flynn, and other national figures. 
Willkie, of course, has been the star performer, 
popping his eyes at the committee as he made 
angry retorts, growing very red in the face when 
rebuffed by the committee, and frequently grabbing the microphone to interject 
hot replies to remarks made by the senators. 

Color has been lent to the hearings by the rows of newspapermen taking 
notes on the testimony, by the half dozen news photographers whose cameras 
flash every time Willkie rises or confers with a colleague, and by the verbal give 
and take of committee members and witnesses. 

Senator McFarland, newcomer from Arizona, has been a constant gadfly, 
making sly but caustic quips about the purposes of the hearings which have 
afforded the audience frequent occasions for laughter. All in all, it has been one 
of the most exciting committee hearings of recent times. 

~ * ok 





O First Lady has led as active and strenuous a life as Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Her many diversified activities and interests make her an important part 

of the Washington scene. She does not confine her activities to running the 

White House and directing its social functions 

as most of her predecessors have done. Rather 

she devotes the major part of her time to 
public problems. 

It is not at all unusual for the visitor 
to Washington to encounter Mrs. Roosevelt 
at various places in the city. Her car may 
unexpectedly drive by on Connecticut Avenue 
or she may suddenly step out of a White 
House limousine and dash into her favorite beauty parlor to have her hair fixed. 
She is sometimes seen walking through Lafayette Park or horseback riding in 
Rock Creek Park. Again, she may put in an appearance at a congressional 
committee meeting if a subject in which she is interested is being discussed. 

Eleanor Roosevelt takes a direct interest in the civic affairs of Washington. 
She is constantly visiting hospitals and welfare institutions. She will complain 
bitterly if conditions in the city’s prisons or other institutions need improving. 
Her great interest in humanitarian enterprises makes her one of the District’s 
most popular residents. 





* * * 


HEN newly elected senators and representatives arrive in Washington, 
they soon learn that skill in oratory is not among the most important of a 
shrewd legislator’s assets. Both houses are governed by a complex set. of rules 
and the strictest sort of parliamentary procedure. 
Mastery of these rules often enables a man to influ- 
ence legislation decisively. The speeches may pro- 
vide the major interest for the galleries, but it is the 
seemingly dull points of parliamentary procedure 
which senators and representatives listen to most 
carefully. 
Both houses meet regularly at noon. Each day’s 
business is preceded by a prayer read by the cham- 
ber’s chaplain. After reports of committees are sub- 
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of bills under debate begins. In the Senate, unless 
there has been a previous agreement to limit all dis- 
cussion, a member may speak as long as he wishes. Because of its much 
larger membership, the House of Representatives limits speeches to a few 
minutes. While debate continues, the chambers are frequently half deserted: 
and many of those sitting at their desks give the speaker of the moment only the 
slightest attention. When amendments to bills are being offered, on the other 
hand, and when votes are being counted, the chambers fill up quickly. 
* * * 


UCH of the news that reaches the American public is made at the Presi- 
dent’s press conferences. As a rule, Mr. Roosevelt meets newsmen twice a 
week, when he is in Washington, on Friday morning and Tuesday afternoon. 
There is nothing formal or stiff about these 
conferences. While waiting for the last of the 
correspondents to file into the oval-shaped office, 
the President exchanges personal banter with 
those standing in front of his desk. He calls many 
of the reporters by their first names. 

Once the “all in” signal has been given by 
White House press attaches, the questions begin to 
fly. Often the President replies readily and in 
great detail. At other times, he is evasive or else 
wards off the questioner with an amusing quip 
and then joins heartily in the laughter that follows. When a question bearing on 
delicate international issues requires a carefully worded answer, Mr. Roosevelt 
leans back in his armchair, pauses for a moment, and puffs out his cheeks in 
characteristic gesture. 

There is no set limit to the length of these conferences. When news is scarce 
the meeting may last only 10 minutes. Now and then, it may extend to nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. Correspondents are perhaps most impressed by the 
quiet, unexcited tone which Mr. Roosevelt maintains. 
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Seeing South America .. . ww 


E were up very early on the 

Sunday morning when we were 
to leave Colombia for Ecuador. The 
plane left at seven o’clock. It took 
about half an hour to get to the air- 
port, and we were always obliged to 
get to the airport about an hour before 
the time of departure. This was to 
give the immigration and customs 
officials time to make their examina- 
tions. 

We always had to go through the 
process of opening our bags for exam- 
ination when we left a country as 
well as when we came in. I don’t 
know just what they were looking 
for—what they thought we might be 
taking away that we shouldn’t. At 
any rate, there was a hurried exami- 
nation of luggage and this was a 
minor nuisance. 

The trip to Quito, capital of Ecua- 
dor, was over mountainous country. 
Ecuador consists of a coastal area 
30 or 40 miles wide along the 
Pacific and then an expanse of moun- 
tain country. 
The ranges run 
in a north-south 
direction. Most 
of the people 
live in the up- 
lands between 
these ranges. 
The eastern part 
of Ecuador 
slopes into the Amazon Basin. This 
eastern area is an unexplored and 
very sparsely inhabited region, and 
the ownership is disputed between 
Peru and Ecuador. 


Partly because much of this terri- 
tory is involved in the boundary dis- 
pute and partly because so little is 
known of it, the area of Ecuador is 
indefinite. It is, however, somewhat 
larger than California, with a popu- 
lation half as great. 

Exactly two hours after we left the 
airport, a gong sounded in the plane 
which meant that we were crossing 
the equator. Almost immediately we 
were landing at Quito, for the Ecua- 
dorian capital is located only 15 
miles from the line. 








Ecuador 


One naturally associates the equa- 
tor with hot weather, but altitude 
counts for more than latitude in de- 
termining weather conditions. Quito 
is 9,500 feet above sea level—a thou- 
sand feet higher than Bogota. Hence, 
though it is in the middle of the torrid 
zone, the temperature is by no means 
torrid. 






The suburbs of Quito, capital of Ecuador 


The people of Quito say that they 
have four seasons—a hot and a cold, 
a dry and a wet season, and that all 
four of them are experienced every 
day of the year. It is cold at night 
and quite warm in the afternoon. 
Each afternoon a rain may be ex- 
pected. Within about an hour it is 
gone, and the skies are clear again. 
The mornings and evenings are cool 
enough so that one needs winter 
clothing. An overcoat may frequently 
be worn with comfort. During the 
day the temperature rises, but it did 
not get unpleasantly hot during our 
stay. 


Equator Monument 


One notices the cool weather more 
when indoors than out. Even though 
mornings and evenings are very 
chilly the buildings are not heated. 
There is no heat in the hotel rooms 
and it is not uncommon for guests 
to go to bed immediately after din- 
ner in order to keep warm. 

At a point on the equator 14 miles 
from the city, there is a monu- 
ment that is located on bleak pasture 
land, and cattle and sheep may be 
seen browsing about. The mountains 
are not far distant. On the day that 
we visited the monument, it was 
windy and unpleasantly cool. 

Of course, when one descends from 
the highlands to the coast, he runs 
into really hot weather. The day was 
very sultry when we visited Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador’s Pacific port and larg- 
est city. 

Quito is a city of 120,000 popula- 
tion, built in a depression which has 
the appearance of a great saucer with 
a rim of mountains all about it. Three- 
fourths of the people are Indians. On 
our way into the city from the air- 
port, we found the roads and streets 
lined with them. Where they were 
going, I don’t know—to or from 
church, perhaps, or into or out of 
the city. 


At any rate, Indians were seen in 
great numbers walking down the 
roads dressed in gay colors, fre- 
quently large families trudging along 
together. Sometimes they were ac- 
companied by donkeys and always by 
dogs. Very noticeable was: the fact 
that many of them had what seemed 
to be cornstalks in their hands. They 
were really stalks of sugar cane and 
they chewed the stalks as_ they 
walked along. One never gets away 
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KEYSTONE VIEW 


from that sight—Indians walk- 
ing along the streets chewing 
cane. 

On the outskirts of the city, 
it was not uncommon to see 
women trudging along, bent 
under the burden of branches 
of trees, trimmed or untrimmed. 
Sometimes the wood was car- 
ried on the backs of donkeys. 
This gathering of fuel seemed 
a very important enterprise. 


Most of the Indians live in 
extreme poverty. The houses 
are mere huts. In many cases 
the streets are as narrow as 
ordinary alleys and the living 
quarters are mean, dingy, and 
dirty. Along the hills and the 
outer parts of the city, many of 
the Indian families live in caves 
hewn out of the sides of the 
hills. Large families are huddled 
in these caves, living little bet- 
ter than animals in barnyards. 

While, however, the poverty ap- 
peared to be abject, there was little 
evidence of actual hunger. Many of 
these people have little plots of 
ground around their huts or caves or 
they tend to nearby gardens and raise 
much of what they eat. They may 
have a few pigs and chickens. They 
supplement what they produce by 
earning a few cents now and then, and 
get along without actual physical suf- 
fering. 

In many cases, the kitchens were on 
the outside of the houses or huts in 
positions which might otherwise be 
occupied by porches, and as we drove 
along the streets, we could see evi- 
dence of a considerable quantity of 
food. There were many little meat 
markets, serving small neighbor- 
hoods. Wherever there was food, 
however, there were swarms of flies. 
We learned that there was practically 
no refrigeration in the city. Meat must 
be used immediately after the 
slaughter, 


Standard of Living 


Facts of this kind, together with 
what we saw as we passed along the 
streets, served to dull my appetite. 
The food in the hotel was rather good, 
consisting largely of lamb and various 
kinds of Ecuadorian vegetables and 
fruit. 

The standard of living throughout 
the country is very low. The unit of 
value, the Ecuadorian “dollar,” is a 
“sucre.” It is worth seven cents of 
our money. An Indian laborer, that 
is, a peon, working on a farm, earns 
one sucre a day. An unskilled worker 
in the city also earns seven cents a 
day. The skilled worker gets 20 to 
25 cents. 

With these amounts, however, 
workers can buy much more than 
they could obtain with the same 
wages in the United States. They can 
get a pint of milk for two cents, a 
dozen bananas for two or three cents, 
three rolls for a cent. One can get a 
meal in a good restaurant for 10 or 20 
cents. 

Salaries as well as wages are low. 
A high school principal probably gets 
$50 a month, but he lives about as 
well on that as he could on $100 a 
month in the United States. But, of 
course, that would not afford one a 
magnificent living. A teller in a bank 
may expect $35 a month. The Presi- 
dent of Ecuador has a salary of $300 
a month. 

—WALTER E, MYER. 





ON THE EQUATOR, as it passes through northern 
Ecuador, stands this impressive monument. 
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The father glared at his son. “An- 
other bite like that, young man,” he 
said, “and you'll leave the table.” 

“Another bite like that,” agreed the 
son, “and I’ll be finished.” 

—LAMPOON 





A lawyer was always lecturing his 
office boy, whether he needed it or 
not. One day he heard this conversa- 
tion between the boy and one em- 
ployed next door: 

“How much does he pay you?” asked 
the latter. 

“T get $5,000 a year,” replied the 
lawyer’s boy, “10 dollars a week in 
cash and the rest in legal advice.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





First Bride: “Yes, I’ve got my hus- 
band where he eats out of my hand.” 
Second Bride: “Saves a lot of dish- 
washing, doesn’t it?” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 

















“I’m sorry, General, but I’m so used to driving a 
tank!” 


BROWN IN COLLIER'S 


Prof.: “What in your estimation was 
the greatest achievement of the Ro- 
mans?” 

Sophomore: “I’d say it was speak- 
ing Latin.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





The other day an old man who had 
lived all his life in one house puzzled 
his friends by moving next door. They 
asked him why he’d bothered. 

“Well,” he told them, “reckon it’s 
the gypsy in me.” —ANSWERS 





Foreman (to applicant for job): 
“Are you a clock watcher?” 
Applicant: “No, I don’t like inside 
work. I’m a whistle listener.” 
—PATHFINDER 





Fussy Passenger: “Captain, I’m so 
worried! What would happen if this 
ship struck an iceberg?” 

Captain: “I can assure you that the 
iceberg would go its way just as though 
nothing had happened.” 

Passenger: “Oh, thank you, captain. 
I feel so relieved.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 
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The Week at Home 


Voice of Experience 


Bernard M. Baruch’s voice carries 
weight in the nation’s capital—in 
President Roosevelt’s office, in the 
committee rooms of Congress, in the 
hearing of men who are bossing de- 
fense preparations. He is looked upon 
as an elder statesman, one whose 
judgment on economics and wartime 
preparations is sought and respected. 

Baruch occupies this position partly 
because of his experience in the days 
of World War I. Next to President 
Wilson and a few cabinet members, 
he held the office of greatest power. 





HARRIS AND EWING 


BERNARD BARUCH, as he appeared before the 
House Banking Committee, to argue in support 
of government price control. 


He was chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, the superagency of 
defense in those days, and today he 
remembers almost better than anyone 
else how great an effort must go into 
wartime preparations. 

Consequently, the members of a 
House committee which is weighing 
price-control legislation listened care- 
fully when Baruch testified not long 
ago. He urged that Congress should 
quickly put a ceiling over wages, 
rents, and prices for all commodities, 
both industrial and agricultural. He 
warned that if this is not done, run- 
away prices will cause widespread 
suffering and the American economic 
system will be endangered. 


Baruch also pointed out that any 
piecemeal attempt to curb inflation 
will do no good. In his opinion, the 
government must have real power 
and authority to police the entire 
economic system. He suggested that 
the present price-control measure be- 
fore Congress should be strengthened 
to accomplish this total result, and 
as a footnote, he added that Leon 
Henderson is the man best qualified 
to be the nation’s price policeman. 


A Torrent 


Congress is not expected to make 
a major issue of President Roosevelt’s 
request for an additional $5,985,000,- 
000 to carry on the operations of the 
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lend-lease program. The question was 
decided early this year in a two- 
month debate which ended when 
Congress gave the President authority 
to furnish material aid to nations 
whose defense he considers vital to 
the well-being of the United States. 

At that time Congress provided 
$7,000,000,000 to set the program in 
motion. When the President asked 
for the additional amount of nearly 
six billion he told Congress where the 
first sum has gone. Over $6,200,000,- 
000 has actually been spent or has 
been set aside to pay for materials 
ordered. The value of materials al- 
ready turned over to nations which 
we are helping, however, is only 
$324,000,000. 

Foreseeing that this amount would 
be called a mere trickle, the President 
reminded that, as with our own de- 
fense preparations, it takes time for 
industry to go into high gear on pro- 
duction. He promised that this be- 
ginning would “accelerate from day 
to day, until the stream becomes a 
river and the river a torrent.” 

The agency in charge of producing 
this future flood is the Lend-Lease 
Administration, directed by Edward 
R. Stettinius. Britain, of course, is 
receiving the greatest share of its 
attention, but China, the Netherlands 
East Indies, exiled governments of 
overrun European nations, and cer- 
tain Latin American countries are 
also being helped. Large amounts of 
aid are also expected to go to the 
Soviet Union, 


New Models 


Automobile makers have upset the 
predictions made six months to a 
year ago that 1942 would usher in 
car models little changed except for 
a drabness made necessary by short- 
ages of chrome, nickel, and other 
bright metals. 

The 1942 styles shown so far glitter 
brightly, and their lines show some 
changes from the year before. Bodies 
are designed longer and lower, and 
an appearance of massiveness is given 
by heavier hub caps, front grilles, and 
bumpers. The horsepower of several 
makes has been stepped up, and the 
automatic gearshift is available on 
more makes. Plastics have not taken 
the place of metals in as many cases 
as was expected. 

Behind the shining new models, 
however, is an industry which is 
bracing itself for sharp curtailments. 
The makers have been told by the 


Office of Production Management that 
they may produce only half as many 
1942 models as they made of 1941 
styles. The order cuts them to a 
total of 2,150,000 cars for the next 
year. Furthermore, there is no guar- 
antee that they can make this many; 
it all depends on whether they can 
obtain the materials, and defense 
comes first. 


“Henry the Morgue” 


Passage of the largest tax bill in the 
history of the country has placed an 
enormous burden upon the shoulders 
of Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., secretary 
of the treasury, for 
it is now his job to 
oversee the collec- 
tion of the 13 bil- 
lion dollars which 
the federal govern- 
ment expects to 
receive in the next 
fiscal year. It may 
be expected, how- 
ever, that the 
money will be col- 
lected promptly and efficiently, if 
Morgenthau continues to administer 
his department with the same ener- 
getic effectiveness which he has dis- 
played in the past. 

“Henry the Morgue,” as Roosevelt 
playfully calls him, has held his 
present post in the cabinet since New 
Year’s Day of 1934. He is an old 
friend and neighbor of the President; 
his large apple farm in New York is 
but 15 miles from Roosevelt’s Hudson 
estate, and the two men were closely 
associated in the Navy Department 
during the World War. 

Morgenthau’s background was 
scarcely what one would expect for 
a financial expert, and his skillful 
management of the department is 
therefore all the more remarkable. 
As a youth he took education rather 
lightly, leaving Cornell because he 
did not like it. His father, who was 
once ambassador to Turkey, wanted 
him to enter the real estate business, 
but yielded to young Henry’s desire 
to be a practical farmer by buying 
for him the 1,400 acres of rich land 
which he now farms. Here he has 
made a profit raising apples every 
year since, and for over a decade he 
published a very successful farm 
journal. His farm, his family, and 
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his work are his chief interests; he 
has little use for high-flown social 
life of the nation’s capital. 
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THE NEW MODELS are making their appearances, and in some cases are showing greater body 
changes than had been expected. The number in production has been severely cut, however, 


and no changes are anticipated for 1943. 

















For whom the bell tolls! 
TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Black 1941 


America is on the road to a new 
record—an all-time high for auto- 
mobile accidents and deaths. Safety 
experts have made this grim pre- 
diction after looking at the death rate 
for the first seven months of 1941— 
20,080 killed, or 17 per cent more 
than for the same period of 1940. 
At this pace, the total will be 40,000 
by the end of the year. 


Last year was also a ground-loser 
for safety; its toll of 34,500 dead from 
automobile accidents was nine per 
cent worse than 1939. In the face 
of constant efforts to promote caution 
and good sense among drivers and 
pedestrians, the climbing accident 
rate is alarming. In part, it may be 
produced by increased traveling. An- 
other explanation is that anxiety over 
world conditions is taking drivers’ 
and pedestrians’ minds off their duties 
at the wheel or along the crosswalk. 


Whatever the cause, the toll is such 
that President Roosevelt has called 
attention to the seriousness of it, and 
a nation-wide drive to slow down the 
rate for the rest of the year was 
launched this month. 


lsolationist Setback 


“Never Again!” has for 23 years 
been the slogan of the American 
Legion. Growing out of the dis- 
illusionment of the last war, it ex- 
pressed the determination of ex- 
service men that we should never 
again send an expeditionary force 
abroad to fight in foreign wars. 


How strong the trend toward war 
now is, and how much the non- 
interventionist position is weakening 
in this country, was clearly mirrored 
a few days ago at the annual Legion 
Convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
In a vigorous reversal of former 
policy, the 7,474 delegates called for 
abandonment of the traditional policy 
of neutrality which they had sup- 
ported since the Legion was founded. 
A series of strongly worded, resolu- 
tions called for unqualified support of 
the administration’s foreign policies, 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, and 
universal military training. Even 
more significantly, the Legion de- 
manded that we repeal the present 
legal restrictions which prevent the 
use of the armed forces outside the 
Western Hemisphere, and carry the 
war to the enemy if need be. 
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The Week Abroad 


Eastern Crisis 


During the last two decades Bul- 
garia has been distinguished as the 
most backward of the Balkan na- 
tions. Crushed by centuries of Turk- 
ish misrule, one of the losers in the 
World War, it seemed unable to 
shake off the fetters of its bleak 
past. Schools were few. Signs of 
advancement were fewer. Its popu- 
lation of 6,300,000 consisted chiefly of 
poor peasants and a few wealthy 


its ruler, Reza Shah Pahlevi, to ab- 
dicate and placed his 21-year-old 
son on the ancient “peacock throne.” 

The youthful Mohammed Shah 
Pahlevi has been willing enough to 
comply with the demands of the 
occupying forces, including swift ac- 
tion to oust the Axis agents who 
once held key posts in the nation’s 
industries. 

But Mohammed’s father, during his 
16-year reign, had created numer- 
ous enemies, among them the war- 





landowners. Boris III, who has ruled 
in the mountain capital of Sofia since 
1918, has been rated a good, honest, 
humane king. But even he has some- 
times despaired. ‘My ministers are 
pro-German and my people pro- 
Soviet,”” he once remarked sadly, “I 
seem to be the only pro-Bulgarian 
here.” : 

Ever since Hitler began his march 
of concuest he has pressed Bulgaria 
heavily for support, and as his power 
has increased, Bulgaria has gradually 
given ground. Early this year Boris 
permitted German troops to cross 
Bulgarian soil en route to Greece. 
Last week, apparently under heavier 
pressure than ever, he seemed on the 
verge of joining Germany in the war 
on Russia. Hitler, it is believed, has 
promised Bulgaria domination of the 
Black Sea as a reward. 

This was just one of several pieces 
of bad news arriving last week from 
eastern Europe (see page 1). Some 
British experts, watching Russia’s 
southern army crumble before the 
shock of Hitler’s panzers, now fear 
the Soviets may have to abandon the 
great industrial Don Basin to retire 
to a line far to the east—along the 
Volga. 


Passage to Russia 


The new German offensive into the 
eastern Ukraine, pointing to the con- 
quest of the Donetz industrial basin, 
is bound to increase Russia’s depend- 
ence upon the outside world for 
many war weapons. Munitions from 
the United States and Britain can be 
shipped to the hard-pressed Red 
armies over several routes. But the 
most practical supply line is by way 
of the Persian Gulf, the trans-Iranian 
railway, and the Caspian Sea. 

It was with this in mind that Rus- 
sian and British divisions, more than 
a month ago, moved across Iran’s 
borders and took up positions at its 
main ports and along its railway 
lines. To ensure the cooperation of 
the Iranian government, they forced 


. THREE LIONS 

BULGARIA has in the past followed a policy of sympathy and friendship toward Russia. But now in 
the clutches of Nazi Germany, she is faced with demands that she enter the war against Russia. 
Above is a Bulgarian countryside scene. 


like tribes of southern Iran. And 
these tribesmen are in almost open 
revolt against the new regime. Some 
are insisting that the dynasty estab- 
lished by the deposed Shah be re- 
moved completely from Iran’s politi- 
cal scene. In order to avoid trouble, 
the British may be compelled to 
dethrone the young Shah and find 
still another ruler capable of unify- 
ing the country’s many factions. 


Merchants of Hansa 


Back in the Middle Ages, when 
Europe was still poorly organized, 
several trading cities of north Ger- 
many banded together to protect 
their commercial interests. Known 
as the Hansa, or Hanseatic League, 
this trade association spread from 
Bremen, lLubeck, Hamburg, and 
Brunswick to a loose federation of 73 
cities, with special trading privileges 
from London to Russia. The League 
fought pirates, operated convoys, 
established its own banks, and once 
even waged a successful war against 
England. 


When trade routes were drawn 





westward by the opening of the 
New World, the Hanseatic League 
began to decline in power. © Even 
within Germany itself the League 
lost footing. Its final vestiges were 
wiped out by the Nazis who elimi- 
nated the old banks of Frankfort and 
Hamburg, incorporating them into 
the state, and took control of Ger- 
many’s two big shipping lines— 
the Hamburg-American and _ the 
North German Lloyd. Since the war 
began, the ships of these lines have 
been laid up at their docks. The 
old Hanse trading cities, pounded by 
British bombs, have become shells. 


In Berlin last week a curious an- 
nouncement was made. The Ger- 
man government, it was stated, had 
handed over the two shipping lines 
to “Hanseatic interests” which would 
operate them jointly between Ger- 
man and American ports after the 
war. What was meant by “Hanseatic 
interests” is a mystery, but the use 
of the name suggests that Germany 
may attempt to revive the old League 
as an instrument of commercial war- 
fare. 


Britain's Beaver 


In Britain, as in the United States, 
today’s chief problem is production— 
how to step it up and how to keep 
it up. But, unlike the United States, 
Britain has one man, armed with far- 
reaching powers, whose duty and 
responsibility it is to see it is stepped 
up to the highest possible pace. He 
is Lord Beaverbrook, who probably 
ranks second only to Churchill among 
the leading personalities of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

When Max Aitken (Beaverbrook’s 
original name) left school to wash 
bottles in a drugstore, 47 years ago, 
no one could foresee that his fame 
would spread so far beyond Maple, 
the little Canadian town of his birth. 
He was a diligent fellow. Having 
accumulated a fortune by the time 
he was 30, Beaverbrook moved to 
England where he dabbled in politics 
and became a figure of some impor- 
tance. It was as the owner of the 
London Daily Express that he be- 
came famous. 

Although he was once called an 
appeaser, Beaverbrook turned out to 
be one of the most energetic and 
hard-working men in the govern- 
ment when the war against Germany 
began. First as minister of aircraft 
production, and today as minister of 
supply, he has worked with such 
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IN THE BLACK SEA AREA Germany has recently made important gains. Kiev has been taken 


and the Crimea cut off from the rest of Russia. 





INT'L NEWS 


LORD BEAVERBROOK is, next to Winston 
Churchill, considered the leading figure in the 
British government. 


amazing vitality and energy as to 
have earned a nickname—‘the 
Beaver.” 


War on Yellow Jack 


Yellow fever, the deadly disease 
carried by the mosquito called aedes- 
aegypti, was once the most deadly 
enemy of man in the tropical regions 
of Central and South America. Be- 
fore Major Walter Reed and his 
fellow scientists learned how to con- 
trol it, Yellow Jack (as it was called) 
struck down thousands of American 
and Spanish soldiers during the war 
of 1898, and many hundreds of 
workers on the Panama Canal. Even 
though it has been virtually wiped 
out in American-controlled regions 
of the tropics, it continues to take 
a heavy toll in the republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Now that American troops, special- 
ists, and fliers are being sent in in- 
creasing numbers to the low-lying 
areas of the Caribbean and South 
America, scientists are giving re- 
newed attention to Yellow Jack and 
to the means of combating it. In 
the past the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure was to eliminate the mosquito 
by destroying his breeding places. 
It was long and costly. Today, how- 
ever, a new kind of vaccine, the first 
ever used against Yellow Fever, has 
been developed and is being sent out 
by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
New York at the rate of one million 
doses per month. 


Base at Laguna Negra 


In decades past, Uruguay has gen- 
erally followed the leadership of 
Argentina in international affairs, 
not so much because Argentina was 
near, but because her cultural and 
economic level was higher than that 
of Brazil or Paraguay nearby. But 
during the last few years Uruguay 
has swung further and further to- 
ward the orbit of Brazil and the 
United States; Exposed to attack 
from the Atlantic, containing many 
Germans, and once actually the ob- 
ject of a big Nazi plot, the Uruguay- 
ans have not shared Argentina’s 
confidence in an independent course 
of action. 

Recently, the government of Uru- 
guay undertook to build a large 
naval base on its Atlantic coast. 
Money for this base, $17,500,000, 
has been provided by the United 
States, half as a loan and half as a 
gift. This base, which is to be at 
a place called Laguna Negra, is stra- 
tegically placed so as to. dominate 
both the lower coast of Brazil and 
the wide entrance to the Plate River. 
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It is the scene of a struggle in which the forces of Great Britain, the United 


The Battle of the Atlantic 


rivers. This naturally brought many 
of them to the Atlantic. In the 450- 
odd years which have passed since 
the European explorers first began 
to examine these shores in earnest, 
the Atlantic has become the greatest 
commercial highway in all the world. 
And thus the battle now being fought 
upon its surface is one for very high 
stakes. 

Since President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that American warships had 
been ordered to shoot on sight at any 
German or Italian warships ventur- 
ing into regions of the Atlantic 
deemed essential to our own defense, 
a great deal of mystery has shrouded 
activities in that part of the sea. It 
is widely believed that many war- 
ships have been transferred from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic fleet, and 
that our battleship force in the At- 
lantic is now quite strong, whereas 
the Pacific fleet is weak. But only a 
few naval officers actually know. 
How many American warships are 
now in the Atlantic? Where are they 
located? What are they doing? For 
reasons of defense these questions 
have to go unanswered. 


A Definite Pattern 

But behind all this mystery there 
is a fairly definite pattern of naval 
activity. First, as Secretary of the 
Navy Knox recently announced, the 
Navy is taking every precaution to 
guard our coast against surprise as- 
saults. Mine layers are known to 
have been busy in certain areas. Big 
steel nets have been put into position 
to prevent submarines from slipping 
into busy ports and naval bases. 
Mine sweepers are constantly at 
work off our big ports. 

Since the United States acquired 
sites for naval bases between New- 
foundland and the coast of South 
America from England, last year, the 


(Concluded from page 1) 


main bastions of our naval defense 
have been far out at sea—from 500 
to 900 miles from our coast. Now 
that Greenland and Iceland have 
been added, the Navy has established 
an outer defense ring which extends 
from Reykjavik 5,010 miles to 
Georgetown, British Guiana. This 
outer defense line encloses some five 
million square miles of ocean surface, 
including the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. This huge region is in- 
cluded beyond a doubt in the waters 
“deemed essential to our defense.” 

As nearly as can be learned, how- 
ever, the Navy is today patrolling 
about 7,200,000 square miles of the 
Atlantic. This is an area two and a 
half times the size of the United 
States. This means that our war- 
ships are active outside as well as 
inside our outer ring of bases. Some 
are guarding the approaches to these 
bases. Some are probing remote 
islands and lonely stretches of the 
South American coast in search of 
possible secret Axis submarine bases. 
But chiefly our activities in the more 
distant reaches of the Atlantic are 
concerned with the sea lanes leading 
to Britain. 

Since the war began, the British 
admit having lost more than 7,500,000 
tons of shipping. Although the Brit- 
ish cannot afford to lose so many 
ships, and although they have gone 
down far more rapidly than Ameri- 
can ahd British shipyards could turn 
out replacements, this loss is not 
staggering. But the Germans claim 
on the basis of their own reports that 
no less than 13,088,283 tons of Brit- 
ish and Allied shipping went down in 
this period. If the truth should lie 
halfway between these two ex- 
tremes, Britain’s shipping position 
would be extremely grave. 

Now that American warships are 
patrolling the Atlantic to Iceland and 


beyond, these losses have fallen con- 
siderably. From over half a million 
tons per month, according to British 
figures, they sank in July and August 
to 130,000 tons. The Germans dis- 
pute this. They claim 537,200 tons 
for August alone, but they admit 
losses have declined. One reason for 
this, they say, is that fewer ships 
are now carrying goods to Britain, 
and that German submarine cap- 
tains cannot find as many to torpedo 
as formerly. 


British Claims 


This is not borne out by American 
and British figures. According to 
official figures, 850,000 tons of Ameri- 
can supplies have landed in Britain 
every week for the last 10 weeks. 
This indicates that traffic across the 
North Atlantic has been fairly heavy. 
If this figure is correct it could be 
assumed that about 170 medium- 
sized vessels are reaching Britain 
weekly. 

Raymond Clapper, the widely read 
newspaper columnist and _ political 
commentator, has recently returned 
from Britain with some sobering facts 
about our delivery of materials to 
the British, however. Actual de- 
liveries, he wrote in the Washington 
News, are not nearly so impressive 
as President Roosevelt’s report on 
the first six months’ operation of the 
lend-lease act indicates: 

The President’s report says that 
hundreds of thousands of tons of food 
have gone across the Atlantic. But 
on the same page the figures, which 
look large in pounds, reduce down to 
less than 150,000 tons. In England I 
was reliably informed that about 200,- 
000 tons of lease-lend food had ar- 
rived. This is equal to two and a half 
days’ consumption in England... . 

Under our lease-lend program we 
have allocated an amount of food equal 
to about 5 or 6 per cent of England’s 
annual consumption. Yet lend-lease 


has been operating half a year and we 
have sent just about 1% per cent of 
England’s annual consumption in those 
six months. 


In continuing, Mr. Clapper indi- 
cates that the same story is true to 
a greater or less degree of many other : 
classes of goods being delivered to 
Britain, including aircraft. The 
British are simply not getting enough, 
he says, and if we are to do no more 
than carry out the promises we have 
already made, a great many improve- 
ments must be made. 


U. S. Production 


Production problems in the United 
States are partly responsible for the 
lag. But the most important reason 
is to be found in the critical bottle- 
neck of shipping. We can only de- 
liver as much to England as can be 
carried across in ships. 

Our huge shipbuilding program is 
designed to relieve this strain in part. 
At present about 364 merchant ships 
are under construction in American 
shipyards and they are now being 
launched at the rate of 14 a month. 
But this does not solve the problem. 
It must be remembered that even if 
the United States and Britain could 
build ships as fast as they are being 
destroyed (which at present they 
cannot) it still would not solve the 
problem. 

It is sometimes forgotten that ships 
torpedoed and sunk while making 
the eastward crossing carry their 
cargo to the bottom with them. To 
replace one of these average lost 
ships today requires rivets, pipes, 
bolts, steel castings, tools, engines, 
and a great quantity of metal total- 
ing about $1,237,000 in cost. The 
whole cargo is lost and the weeks of 
precious time which are also lost can 
never be replaced. 

For this reason it is far more im- 
portant to prevent the sinking of 
Britain-bound merchant ships than 
to replace those which have been 
destroyed, and that is what the com- 
bined British and United States 
navies are trying to do. 

Secretary Knox’s statement that 
the United States Navy is now pre- 
pared to convoy ships of all nation- 
alities carrying lease-lend materials 
as far as Iceland is the first public 
statement that our Navy is now en- 
gaged in convoy work. These long 
convoys of from 30 to 40 merchant 
ships may now gather in United 
States ports, as well as in Bermuda 
and Halifax, assured of a_ strong 
guard at least two-thirds of the way 
across the ocean. 

Today the convoy is not as highly 
regarded as it used to be. It has 
many disadvantages. There are long 
delays while the ships gather. Once 
under way, the fastest and .most 
valuable ships are held down to the 
plodding speed of the slowest, and 
long convoys cause great congestion 
when they arrive in port. 

At present naval officers are in- 
clined to favor a continuous patrol 
of a single sea lane. Destroyers and 
cruisers cannot do this by themselves. 
They can only help to keep such a 
corridor open. But today, with the 
giant flying boats of two navies dron- 
ing continuously over the ocean road 
to Britain, many of the newer and 
faster merchant ships are safer with- 
out convoys to impede them, 

A new sort of warfare is gradually 
developing in the North Atlantic. In 
reducing the shipping losses it has 
already shown some signs of success. 
Whether it will be sufficiently suc- 
cessful depends in part on how many 
warships we can shift from the Pacific 
into the Atlantic. 
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The Growing U.8. Tax Bill 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is urging people to start saving money 
now to meet their tax bill next March. 
The Treasury Department is selling 
“tax anticipation certificates” which 
may be used to meet the tax bill. The 
extent of the increase may be seen by 
the figures in the following table. The 
rates given are for a married couple, 
without children or other dependents: 


Income Old Law New Law 
Ree ——i(“(i«‘“*«‘« gach vm ‘ 
Rr ee ee $ 6.00 
eS 42.00 
2,500 S$ 11.00 90.00 
3,000 30.80 138.00 
4,000 70.40 249.00 
5,000 110.00 375.00 
6,000 149.60 521.00 
7,000 233.20 687.00 
8,000 316.80 873.00 
9,000 422.40 1,079.00 
10,000 528.00 1,305.00 
15,000 1,258.40 2,739.00 
20,000 2,336.40 4,614.00 
25,000 3,843.40 6,864.00 
30,000 5,614.40 9,339.00 
50,000 14,128.40 20,439.00 


This is only the beginning. Every 
person, whether he pays an income 
tax or not, will have his tax bill in- 
creased under the new law. We can- 
not give a list of all the new taxes and 
increases in old taxes that will be car- 
ried out. Here are a few samples, 
however: 


A Few Samples 

Every owner of an automobile will 
have to pay a $5 “use” tax on his 
vehicle. 

The tax on playing cards is raised 
from 11 cents a pack to 13 cents. 

The rate on liquor was increased 
from $3 a gallon to $4. 

The tax on automobile tires and 
tubes was doubled; on tires, from 2% 
cents a pound to 5 cents; on inner 
tubes, from 4% cents a pound to 9 
cents. 

The tax on automobiles and trucks 
is doubled; from 2% per cent of the 
cost to 5 per cent. 

Taxes on radios, phonographs, rec- 
ords, musical instruments, mechanical 
refrigerators are practically doubled. 

In fact, all the important taxes on 
various products are substantially in- 
creased under the new law, except 
those on beer, gasoline, and tobacco. 

Among the products which have 
avoided taxes before but which are 
now covered are sporting goods, lug- 
gage, electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
photographic apparatus, electric signs. 
In each case, the tax is 10 per cent. 

Congress has also placed a tax on 


telephone bills and has increased the 
tax on long-distance calls. It has 
raised the amusement tax on theater 
admissions, so that the tax on a 10- 
cent movie admission is 1 cent; on a 
15-cent ticket, 2 cents; 20 cents, 3 
cents, and so on. 

The chart on this page shows the 
more important sources of revenue of 
the federal government. The new law 
will add approximately $3,500,000,000 
to the government’s total income. It 
is estimated that, with the increases 
and the new rates, the federal govern- 
ment will collect more than $13,000,- 
000,000 for the first full year the new 
tax law is in effect. 


State and Local Taxes 

In considering the tax bill of the 
American people, it must be remem- 
bered that the federal government is 
not the only agency of government 
that collects taxes. Every state and 
every local government has its system 
of taxation. Altogether the Ameri- 
can people pay $8,000,000,000 to state 
and local governments in taxes which, 
added to the federal yield, brings the 
grand total to more than $21,000,- 
000,000. 


If the tax burden were evenly 
divided among the entire population, 
it would mean that every man, 
woman, and child would have to pay 
considerably more than $150 in taxes. 


People do not always realize it 
when they are paying taxes. Many 
of our taxes are invisible; that is, they 
are not paid directly to the govern- 
ment. If you pay an income tax, you 
are aware of it because you must 
make a direct payment. When you buy 
a gallon of gasoline, a ticket to the 
movies, or an article on which a sales 
tax is imposed, you know exactly 
how much the tax is because it is 
clearly marked as a tax. 

But when you pay the rent or buy 
a suit of clothing, you are not con- 
scious of paying a tax because it is not 
clearly indicated. Nevertheless part 
of your rent money goes to pay the 
property tax which is collected from 
the owner and part of the price you 
pay for food and clothing is used to 
defray the tax bill of the manu- 
facturer. 

Today, the American people as a 
whole are paying in taxes approxi- 
mately one-fourth of their total in- 
come. Out of every dollar earned, 
25 cents is turned over to the gov- 
ernment in taxes. 





his income to the government than he realizes through numerous hidden taxes. 


become more conscious of the income tax. 


3. W. MCMANIGAL 


HEAVY TAXPAYER is the average man, the “man of the street.’ He contributes a larger share of 


Next year he will 


In many instances 
there is a duplica- 
tion of taxes. Both 
the federal govern- 
ment and the state 
and local govern- 
ments use the same 
type of taxes to raise 
revenue. For ex- 
ample, we have al- 
ready pointed out 
that the federal gov- 


ernment obtains a ‘ NE*$400,000,000 
large part of its rev- ff = ; 
enue from income _ CUSTOMS (TARIFFS) *$349,000,000 


taxes. More than two- 
thirds of all the states 
collect an income tax. 


The same thing is 
true of the gasoline 
tax. There is a fed- 
eral tax and a state 
tax on gasoline. One 
cigarette tax is col- 
lected by the federal | 
government; another ¢ 
by the states and, in 
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BACK TAXES = $260,000,000 
CAPITAL sT0oK TAX =$215,000,000 
ADMISSIONS wones, ETC.) = $10,000,000 
GIFT TAXES $16,000,000 
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some instances, a 

third tax by the city government. 
Now that the federal government has 
imposed an automobile “use” tax of 
$5, owners of cars will be obliged to 
pay two taxes because all the states 
have an automobile license tax. 

As yet, the federal government 
has refrained from a general sales 
tax, although it does impose a sales 
tax on certain articles. About half 
of the states depend upon this tax 
for a considerable part of their reve- 
nue. It is possible that the federal 
government will eventually levy a 
sales tax if the need for revenue con- 
tinues to increase. The President and 
a large number of the members of 
Congress are opposed to this form of 
taxation, however, on the ground 
that it places too great a burden upon 
the poorer elements of the population. 


More to Come 


When the new tax bill was first 
considered by Congress last April, it 
was regarded as “stupendous” by the 
American people. Even as the bill 
was being whipped into shape, how- 
ever, it became apparent that it would 
be inadequate by the time it was fi- 
nally enacted into law. The reason is 
that government expenditures have 
been mounting as a result of the gi- 
gantic defense program and the ap- 
propriations of the lend-lease pro- 
gram. The original appropriation un- 
der the latter program was $7,000,- 
000,000. The President has now re- 
quested an additional $6,000,000,000. 
Thus the cost of the lend-lease pro- 
gram alone is as great as the estimated 
total revenue of the federal govern- 
ment for a year under the new tax 
program. 

The new tax program still falls 
short of the objective of raising two- 
thirds of the government’s money by 
taxation and the remaining third by 
borrowing. It is likely that not much 
more than one-half of the govern- 
ment’s funds for next year will be 
raised by taxation. Expenditures for 
defense are now running at more than 
$1,000,000,000 a month, and they are 
mounting steadily. How high the 
monthly total will eventually go, no 
one can foretell. We have by no 
means yet reached the peak of spend- 
ing for defense. 

But one thing is certain. The Amer- 
ican people will be subject to even 
higher taxes in the future. Already 


tax experts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment are studying the problem and 
a new tax bill is likely to come up 
for consideration within the next 
few months. 

But even the sacrifices which the 
present tax rates will bring have 
been widely approved by the people 
and those which will come in the 
future are likely to be accepted 
without complaint because of the 
crisis confronting the country. 





Something to Think About 





U. S. Taxes 

1. With the new tax law in effect, 
how much revenue will the federal 
government collect during the next 
year, according to estimates? 

2. Approximately what proportion of 
the government’s expenditures will be 
met by taxes and what proportion by 
borrowing? 

3. How do the income tax rates of the 
present bill compare with those which 
were in effect previously? 

4. What is meant by duplicating 
taxes? Cite a few examples. 


Battle of the Atlantic 

1. Why is the Atlantic more impor- 
tant as a commercial highway than any 
other ocean? 

2. Why may the Battle of the Atlantic 
eventually be more important in the 
final outcome of the war than the Battle 
of Russia? 

3. True or false: Most of England’s 
need for foodstuffs is now being sup- 
plied by the United States. 

4. By what methods is the United 
States Navy protecting shipments of 
goods to the British Isles? 


Miscellaneous 

1. What is Lord Beaverbrook’s job in 
the British war effort? 

2. What action have England and 
Russia taken to safeguard their control 
of Iran? Why is the political situation 
in that country still unstable? 

3. How has the American Legion re- 
versed itself on foreign policy? 

4. What is meant by “Yellow Jack”? 





Pronunciations 
Bogot&éa—boe-goe-tah’ 
Donetz—do-nyets’ 
Iran—ee-rahn’ 
Kharkov—kahr’koff 
Kiev—kee’yeff 
Loire—lwahr’ 
Niger—ni'jer—i as in ice 
Quito—kee’toe 
Reykjavik—ray’kyah-veek 
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GENDREAU 
The strength of America 


AYMOND CLAPPER, columnist 

for Scripps-Howard and other 

newspapers, has returned now 
from a trip to England, where he 
made a firsthand survey of the 
British war effort and morale. His 
columns were cabled back, and he 
spoke a number of times for one of 
the American network’s European 
roundup of news. 
, One of his first columns upon his 
return told of his thoughts as he 
landed and visualized America in 
comparison with Europe: 


The massive New York sky line ap- 
pears through the windows of the in- 
coming Clipper. From the huge cube 
of Rockefeller Center down to the 
Battery, the line seems like a great 
stone dam, holding a reservoir of 
giant power backed up in the conti- 
nent beyond. 

It makes everything in Europe seem 
small and heavily handicapped. Eng- 
land is a little country, with only 
40,000,000 people. We produce five 
times as much steel. Even the coal 
cars on the railroads are small, of 10 
to 12 tons, carrying hardly more than 
a good-size American truck. Our 
United States Steel Corp. produces 
more steel than Germany proper. Rus- 
sia is struggling as she has through the 
centuries for one good, all-year-round 
port. We have the combination of re- 
sources, and in quantity that no other 
nation has. Slowly we are converting 
this into armed strength that will make 
us the mightiest military power... . 

The United States can become the 
dominant power in the world if we 
play our cards wisely. If we play them 
poorly, and lose our nerve, we are in 
danger of coming out a second-rate 
power, subject outside of our own 
borders to another nation’s bidding. 
America is entitled to more than that. 
We would be fools not to insist upon it. 

Give us someone who can say it. 
Give us someone who can say it as it 
ought to be said. Give us someone who 
can sing of the strength and greatness 
of the United States and who can make 
us feel it and believe it in our bones. 
Give us that man, a Roosevelt or a 
Willkie, a Sandburg or a Stephen 
Benét, an Irving Berlin or another 
Gershwin—someone who can tell us 
and help us toward a living faith in 
ourselves, 


Northern Lights 


“The most spectacular sky sight 
that layman and scientist could re- 
member” is how Watson Davis, writ- 
ing in the Washington Daily News, 
described the brilliant display of 
northern lights which was seen in 
many parts of the nation on the night 
of September 18. Rarely seen below 
the Canadian border, and almost 
never south of Washington, these 
magnificent pink, green, yellow, and 
blue streamers lighted the sky as 
far south as Jacksonville, Florida. 
Thousands of people were alarmed 
and flooded police stations and news- 
papers with calls; short-wave broad- 
casts and other communications were 
somewhat affected. i 
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The nature of this curious phe- 
nomenon—the aurora borealis—is not 
precisely understood. That it is 
linked up with titanic magnetic 
storms on the sun (popularly known 
as sunspots) is widely believed, how- 
ever. Davis, who is a scientific writer, 
offers this further explanation: 


Tremendous exploding sunspots 
[some of them are twice as large as 
the earth] caused the heavenly display, 
although the spectacle of the aurora it- 
self originates only about 50 to 80 
miles above the earth. Particles emit- 
ted from the sun at tremendous speeds 
take about two days to travel to earth, 
smashing into atmospheric atoms and 
molecules, mostly oxygen and nitro- 
gen, stripping them of their outer 
electrons and causing them to lumi- 
nesce. Scientists in laboratories can 
duplicate this phenomenon on a small 
scale, 


Wartime Capital 


Several times in its history Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been the capital of 
a country at war. Many people have 
the impression that it was always a 
glamorous place in those stirring 
times. But in her recent book 
Reveille in Washington: 1860-1865, 
Margaret Leech paints a depressing 
picture of the national capital in the 
Civil War period: 


It was a southern town, without the 
picturesqueness, but with the indo- 
lence, the disorder, and the want of 
sanitation. Its lounging Negroes 
startled northern visitors with the 
reminder that slaves were held in the 
capital. Hucksters abounded. Fish and 
oyster peddlers cried their wares and 
tooted their horns on the corners. 
Flocks of geese waddled on the Ave- 
nue, and hogs, of every size and color, 
roamed at large, making their muddy 
wallows on Capitol Hill and in Judici- 
ary Square. People emptied slops and 
refuse in the gutters, and threw dead 
domestic animals into ‘the canal. 

“The Avenue” of which the author 
speaks, was Pennsylvania Avenue, 
supposedly the main street of the 
capital. But its air was of desolation: 

Its thin cobble pavement has been 
broken up by faulty drainage and the 
traffic of the heavy omnibuses which 
plied between the Capitol and George- 
town. In dry weather, the ruts and 
hollows were iron traps, covered with 
thick dust. Rain turned the roadbed 
into a channel of mud, underlaid by 
areas of treacherous gravel. 

Even the two prides of the city, 
the White House and Capitol, left 
much to be desired. City garbage 
was dumped only 10 blocks from 
the executive mansion, and in sum- 
mer a heavy stench from fever- 





The Capitol in 1861 


ridden marshes nearby often drove 
the President out. The Capitol itself 
was unfinished: 


The original dome had been re- 
moved, and only the base of the new 
cast-iron dome, topped by a scaffold- 
ing and a towering crane, surmounted 
the old sandstone building in the cen- 
ter. At either end the glittering marble 
wings stretched bare and unfinished, 





devoid even of steps. .. . Columns and 
capitals, blocks of marble, keystones, 
carvings, lumber, and iron plates lay 
strewn around the grounds, which 
were further defaced by workmen’s 
sheds and depots for coal and wood. 


Westbrook Pegler 


In the currest number of Who, the 
magazine about people, J. P. McEvoy 
presents a sprightly sketch of West- 
brook Pegler 
whose acid-etched 
column appears 
daily in 136 news- 
papers from coast 
to coast. Pegler, 
the writer de- 
clares, is tall and 
truculent, with 
bristling eyebrows 
and an angry glow 
in his eyes. Once 
a sports colum- 
nist, he turned his 
talents to general political writing in 
1933. And since then, by digging up 
evidence of graft and corruption, he 
has made a number of people ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, including 
some politicians and some labor union 
leaders. 


Pegler, who is now 46 years old, 
grew up in Chicago, where he car- 
ried papers, worked behind a soda 
fountain, and failed to get through 
high school because he could not 
learn algebra. During the World 
War, when he was covering the 
campaigns in Europe for the United 
Press, he got himself heartily dis- 
liked for asking generals embarrass- 
ing questions. He has continued to 
this day to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions in every column he writes. 





Westbrook Pegler 


The Clever Chinese 


When Carl Randau bought a copy 
of a recent American best seller in 
Shanghai for $6, Chinese money, 
while the imported versions were 
selling for $60, he decided to investi- 
gate. What he found was a unique 
and amusing form of book piracy 
developed by the ingenious Chinese, 
whose love of reading is not shackled 
by Occidental copyright laws and 
business ethics. 


In a recent issue of PM, the New 
York daily, Randau tells about his 
conversation with the youthful Chi- 
nese publisher-pirate: 


“When a new book arrives,” he said, 
“we buy one copy, take it apart and 
place the pages on greased stone to 
reproduce the impressions. We can 
run off from 100 to 300 copies from a 
single impression. After we have fin- 
ished with the original pages, we put 
the book together again and sell it. 
It would cut into our very narrow 
profits if we lost the price of the 
original book.” 

Everywhere along the streets the 
bookstores are full of pirated editions 
of recent books and of the classics. 
Among them are Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls .. . and The Com- 
plete Novels of Jane Austen. ... One 
company reprints The Reader’s Digest 
to sell on the newsstand for $1 Chinese, 
or about 5% cents U. S. The regular 
edition sells here for $6 Chinese (33 
cents), and sometimes the pirated and 
original editions are on sale side by 
side. 


Radio Wire Tapping 

Americans are well aware that an 
unceasing battle of the short waves 
is going on, in which all'the major 





countries of the world use powerful 
broadcasters to relay news and propa- 
ganda to sympathetic ears elsewhere. 
Lord Haw Haw has become a by- 
word, and we are currently laughing 
at the successful attempt of the Rus- 
sians to heckle Radio Berlin on its 
own wave length. 


What is not so well known is that 
the various governments keep close 
tab on what is being broadcast by 
their enemies. The New Republic in 
its editorial pages recently tells us of 
activities of our own government in 
tapping the air waves: 


Radio is, of course, an important 
weapon in the present war, and we 
should have started studying it, offi- 
cially, a long time ago. Now that we are 
at it, we seem to be doing a good job. 
Four listening stations in Oregon, 
Texas, Maryland, and Puerto Rico are 
hearing nearly a million words a day, 
in dozens of languages. Anything of 
significance is immediately translated 
and flashed to all the appropriate de- 
partments of the government. At noon 
each day a complete summary of the 
previous night’s political broadcasting 
throughout the world is prepared and 
made available to all our officials who 
need it. 


These broadcasts are of importance 
for several reasons, not the least of 
which is that they often forecast sig- 
nificant government action. Thus it was 
possible from the sudden change in 
the tone of German and Japanese 
broadcasting 1o predict the attack on 
Russia and the invasion of French 
Indo-China. 


From this point of view, it is inter- 
esting to note a sharp alteration in the 
tone of Berlin broadcasters who usu- 
ally anticipate Hitler’s coming policy. 
Until lately, the Berlin short-wave 
broadcasts spent most of their time 
screaming about “the bloody Bolshe- 
viks.” Today, they have dropped this 
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theme and are devoting their princi- 
pal energy to ranting about that super- 
imperialist Roosevelt and his designs 
on the rest of the world. 


Circulating Records 


In a number of cities, public li- 
braries have expanded their facili- 
ties so as to make good music as 
easily available as good reading. They 
have built up collections of phono- 
graph records which cardholders 
may borrow as they have always 
borrowed books. The New York 
Times Magazine points out that rec- 
ord lending has proved to be highly 
popular: 


During the first year of this service 
in the Newark Library, for example, 
900 records were circulated 11,000 
times. One month after the Chicago 
Library began circulating 1,000 sym- 
phonic records, cardholders were stand- 
ing in line to get albums and reserva- 
tions were made for days ahead. 


A number of persons buy phono- 
graphs and record players just to hear 
the borrowed disks. Sometimes card- 
holders sit in libraries as long as half 
a day, hoping the records they want 
will be returned. . . . There is a col- 
lateral boom in borrowing of books 
on music and musicians and of scores, 
and general patronage of the libraries 
is thus increased. 






















